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{Terrace Cultivation.] 


CULTIVATION OF MOUNTAINOUS 
DISTRICTS. 


Tue cut at the head of this notice will undeceive such 
of our readers as are accustomed to associate the idea 
of almost universal barrenness with a mountainous 
country. Here they see the mountain slopes cultivated 
with the utmost care to their very summit; and unless 
such labours were repaid by the fruitfulness of the soil, 
we may feel assured that they would soon be applied 
in some other direction. Jt must be recollected that 
the soil of many of the most fertile valleys consists for 
the most part of accumulated material, washed down 
from the mountains by the rains, after having pre- 
viously become softened and decomposed by the action 
of the elements. In many instances where the dis- 
integration of rocks and mountains is constantly going 
on, the matter is hurried down by torrents to the rivers 
and carried cut imto the sea. By forming terraces on 
the mountain sides the decomposed substance is stopped 
in its descent and accumulates sufficiently to forma 


series of long narrow gardens. In warm climates, if 


water can be procured, these patches are enriched and 
beautified by a luxurious vegetation, and the cultivators 
are amply repaid for their ingenuity and industry. 
The scarcity of good land or comparative security from 
oppression may have led in the first instance to this 
mode of cultivation. While the cultivator of the 
plains, in countries subject to oppression of all kinds, is 
constantly exposed to pillage, the mountaineer enjoys 
a higher degree of security, which is at once evident 
in the superior industry by which he renders the 
barren rock fruitful. 

In Syria the traveller is frequently delighted at the 
manner in which cultivation creeps up the hills. The 
country consists almost wholly of mountain ranges. 
He rises from the valley to the hills only to descend 
again into the valley, and is constantly rising and 
descending in his passage through the country. He 
sees villages perched on the mountain sides, which 
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| Volney describes “as if ready to glide from the steep 

declivities on which they are built, and so disposed that 

the terraced roofs of one row of houses serve as a street 
| to the row above them.” Occasionally the terraced 
side of a mountain, with its mulberry-trees and vines, 
becoming detached by a sudden thaw, does slide into 
the valley below. On one of these occassions a law- 
suit arose between the proprietor of the ground in the 
valley and the owners of the land-slip; but the emir 
caused both parties to be indemnified for their mutual 
losses. Soil is so scarce in some parts of the country, 
that the garden of a convent, situated in a very sterile 
district, near Mount Horeb, is supplied with earth 
brought all the way from Egypt on the backs of 
camels. Here we may expect to find terraced cultiva- 
tion most assiduously practised, and under the Turkish 
rule there are political reasons also which render the 
heart of the mountains a better field for industry than 
more accessible places. The seaward slopes of the 
mountains are in general cultivable, while the eastern 
slopes, towards the desert, are usually barren. The 
inaccessible parts of the former are often covered with 
firs, larches, oaks, box-trees, laurels, yews, wi ge 
and a variety of wild shrubs, and contain springs o 
excellent water, the rills from which irrigate the cul 
tivated part of the slope. Here the mulberry, the 
olive, the vine, the fig, and other plants useful to man. 
are planted, and every inch of ground is turned to 
account. 

The appearance of a country which is thus culti- 
vated is extremely beautiful and interesting, and the 
variety of plants which flourish on a small but 
constantly ascending surface, is much greater than 
where it is spread out horizontally, as some thrive 
only at a certain elevation, and could scarcely be pro- 
duced in hot plains. Dr. Clarke was struck with the 
highest admiration at the beautiful appearance of the 
terrace cultivation, and the industry which had made 
itso. He says—* The road was mountainous, rocky, 
and full of loose stones; yet the cultivation was every- 
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where marvellous: it afforded one of the most striking 
scenes of human industry which it is =~ to be- 
hold. The limestone rocks and stony vaileys of Judea 
were entirely covered with plantations of figs, vines, 
and olive-trees; not a single spot seemed to be neg- 
lected. The hills, from their bases to their utmost 
summits, were ever spread with gardens; all of which 
were free from weeds, and in the highest state of cul- 
tivation. Even the sides of the most barren moun- 
tains had been rendered fertile by being divided into 
terraces, like steps, rising one above the other, upon 
which soil had been accumulated with astonishing 
labour. Among the standing crops we noticed millet, 
cotton, linseed, and tobacco; and occasionally small 
fields of barley. A sight of this territory can alone 
convey an idea of its surprising produce. It is truly 
the Eden of the East, rejoicing in the abundance of 
its wealth. Under a wis : and beneficent government 
the produce of the Holy Land would exceed all cal- 
culation.” 

There is also in Syria and ee other mountainous 
countries a singular variation of climate in places 
adjacent to each other, and which is productive of 
corresponding differences in the vegetation of the 
country. Volney has placed this fact in an interesting 
point of view: “ Syria (he says) unites different cli- 
mates under the same sky, and collects within a narrow 
compass pleasures and productions which nature has 
elsewhere dispersed at great distances of time and 

laces. With us, for instance, seasons are separated 

y months; there we may say they are only separated 
by hours. If in Saide or Tripoli we are incommoded 
by the heats of July, in six hours we are in the neigh- 
bouring mountains, in the temperature of March; or, 
on the other hand, if chilled by the frosts of December, 
at Besharri, a day's journey brings us back to the 
coast amid the flowers of May. The Arabian poets 
have therefore said that the Sannin (the highest summit 
of Lebanon) bears winter on his head, spring on his 
shoulders, and autumn in his bosom; while summer 
lies sleeping at his feet.” 

The mulberry-tree has latterly become so profitable 
as to constitute a most important source of wealth to 
the whole country of the Druzes, by the quantity of 
silk which it enables them to produce. The price of 
silk has doubled within the last twelve or fourteen 
ears, during which the cultivation of the mulberry 

as been constantly extending; not only to the exclu- 
sion of other trees, but even of garden produce. This, 
at least, is the case at Beirout, which derives its prin- 
cipal supply of garden vegetables from Sidon, whence 
they are brought by the peasants of the surrounding 
country. 





SUFFERINGS OF THE PARTY COMPOSING 
CAPTAIN GREY’S EXPEDITION OF DIS- 
COVERY IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


Tue history of colonization, and the progress of dis- 
covery in the great island or continent of Australia, 
are both subjects of great interest. The interior is 
still a ¢erra incognita, but sufficient is known to clear 
up former misconceptions. When the Blue Moun- 
tains behind Sydney were first passed, and the rivers 
were found to pursue a westerly course, it was con- 
cluded that the waters were not, as in ordinary cases, 
discharged into the ocean ; but found their way into a 
vast lake in the interior, the land dipping inward to- 
wards such mediterranean sea, instead of inclining 
from the central parts towards the coast. This erro- 
neous view has been dissipated by the researches of 
Captain Sturt and others within the last twenty years ; 
and several others, equally incorrect, have been re- 





moved in consequence of the additions which have 
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been made to our knowledge of the country. We 
have still much to iearn in this quarter, and while the 
chance of new discoveries of any importance on the 
ocean are very problematical, there is a vast field open 
to the aspirant after geographical honours in the Aus- 
tralian continent. The dangers and difficulties to be 
surmounted are of no ordinary kind, and not to be 
lightly thought of by the most daring ; and no man of 
intelligence, however bold and enterprising, will think 
lightly of them. Among the recent names which have 
acquired an honourable distinction in achieving the 
objects of geographical science in Australia, is that of 
George Grey, Esq., late a captain in the army, and 
now governor of South Australia. He left the Swan 
River, in Western Australia, in February 17, 1840, 
with a view to examine and survey the parts of the 
western coast between the parallel of 32° and that of 
24° south, the object of the expedition being also the 
exploration of such parts of the coast as appeared to 
be worthy of particular notice. The party were con- 
veyed to Shark’s Bay in an American whaler, where 
they were to be left with three whaling-boats, and 
provisions for five months. One of the boats was soon 
swamped; and on the 20th of March, after having 
endured much suffering, they returned to the depdt of 
provisions on Bermer Isiand, when, to their conster- 
nation, it was found that in consequence of the heavy 
gales the sea had washed over the island and destroyed 
the provisions, which had been buried in the sand in 
an apparently secure place. Two men belonging to 
the party, instantly abandoning all discipline, began 
seizing the scanty remains of the stores on the beach; 
but this outbreak was promptly repressed. The whole 
party were already in a very weak state; the boats 
were leaky; and Captain Grey determined to make 
for Swan Rives, On reaching Gantheaume Bay, in 
about 284° south Jatitude, both boats were wrecked in 
a tremendous surf. We propose accompanying Cap- 
tain Grey and his party from this point to Perth. 

The boats were wrecked on the Ist of April, and 
though, from the effect of previous hardships, Captain 
Grey doubted if the men retained sufficient strength 
for such a task, there was no resource left as a means 
of preserving their lives than that of walking to Perth, 
distant three hundred miles in a direct line; but 
which, of course, could not be reached without many 
deviations occasioned by hills and other obstacles. 
The party consisted of twelve individuals, including 
Captain Grey, and Kaiber, a native; and on dividing 
their stock of provisions, each man received twenty 
pounds of sour flour, which only necessity could in- 
duce them to eat, and one pound of salt. 

On the 2nd of April the expeditign started, the plan 
being to walk an hour, and then halt for ten minutes. 
In these intervals Captain Grey took notes and en- 
tered the bearings of the route in his journal, which 
he scrupulously kept from first to last. Many of the 
men had loaded themselves with various articles taken 
from the boats, in the hope of making something by 
selling them at Perth, and this burden seriously added 
to their difficulties, even in the first day’s journey. A 
thick scrub was passed through with great exertion. 

On the 3rd, after a scanty breakfast, the party set off 
at daylight, and, during the day, had to pass through 
an almost impenetrable scrub, which occupied two 
hours and a half, and left them in an exhausted state. 
Still the men encumbered with heavy bundles could 
not be induced to abandon them. 

The events of the 4th fully developed the difficulties 
of the expedition. Only twelve miles were performed 
during the whole day, and yet, though they were ina 
country well supplied with water, this was accom- 
plished with the greatest difficulty. Captain Grey 
was harassed by the physical exertion of getting the 
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men to move by earnest remonstrance and entreaties, 
but they still persisted in carrying their useless 
burdens, and their conversation ran upon what they 
would realize from them. A proposal was now made 
that they should rest a day or two, and then proceed ; 
but Captain Grey foresaw that if they did not push on 
while they had some strength remaining, they would 
infallibly be lost; and most of the future difficulties 
of the journey are attributable to those who were de- 
termined to act upon the plan of travelling only a few 
miles a day, with occasional halts for a day or two. 
The enjoyment of present ease and rest was more 
powerful than the fear of future hardships; and Cap- 
tain Grey had no other course but to submit to the 
majority. 

5th.—This day and the previous one the party were 
moving through a tract of country so different in 
character from most parts of Australia, that it seemed 
as if they were on another continent, the points of 
difference in this district being “in its geological 
characters, in the elevation of its mountains, which lie 
close to the sea-coast, in the fertility of its soil, and the 
density of its native population.” They encountered 
some of the natives, and their situation becoming 
critical, Captain Grey, intending to intimidate them 
by firing over their heads, pulled the trigger of his 
gun, which unfortunately did not go off, on which the 
natives redoubled their gestures of insult, imitating 
with derision the snapping of the gun which had 
missed fire. Captain Grey then fired the other barrel 
over their heads, but they were still scarcely dismayed, 
and he now fired his rifle at a heap of closely-matted 
dead bushes two or three yards to the right of their 
main body, and as the dry boughs cracked and flew 
in all directions, the natives at length took to their 
heels, 

6th.—Most of the party had not more than seven or 
eight pounds of flour, which was in a state of fermen- 
tation. Again Captain Grey pointed out the necessity 
of expedition, but very little progress was made, and 
one man compelled the party to stop for him every 
five minutes ; and, on halting, the men could not be 
roused for three hours. ‘They still carried their booty 
from the wreck. The dogged deiermination to pro- 
ceed by short marches and long halts had already 
been attended with such disastrous effects, that Captain 
Grey from this day abandoned the hope of getting the 
party safely into the settled districts. _ 

7th.—They were gradually ascending an elevated 
range, the summit of which Captain Grey was the 
first to reach, the men with their useless property toil- 
ing after him. He states that he should have “hated 
the tyranny of any man who could have compelled 
them to carry such a weight.” Being certain that the 
district they were now in was one of the finest in 
Australia, with a great number cf streams, an elevated 
coast frontage, and a large extent of fertile land, diver- 
sified with rich valleys, gently swelling hills, and pic- 
turesque wooded peaks, he named it the Province 
of Victoria. A lofty chain of mountains, about twenty 
or twenty-five miles eastward, he called the Victoria 
Range. The party passed the night in as “fine an 
amphitheatre of verdant land as the eye of man has 
ever gazed upon.” The view was bounded by the 
Victoria Range ; and seaward, through a romantic glen, 
was seen the great Indian Ocean. One of the men, 
Stiles, was found to be missing, and though he had 
purposely remained behind, search was immediately 
sande for him by some of the exhausted party; but the 
night passed without his being found. 

8ih.—The search for Stiles was resumed, and _ this 
perverse man, whose conduct had endangered the 
safety of all the others, was at leugth discovered, and 
they proceeded on their journey, but made little or 





no progress. Some of the men sullenly laid down, 
being dissatisfied with Captain Grey’s plan of moving 
— onward, and he was at length obliged to 

alt. 

9th.—A man named Woods, a principal supporter of 
the eight or nine miles a-day system, caused great 
delay by insisting upon sitting down every half mile. 
Under these discouraging circumstances the party had 
to pass through a thick belt of trees, which they ac- 
complished with great difficulty, Captain Grey 
wished the men to proceed about five miles, to a point 
where he expected water would be found, for which they 
were much distressed, but could not rouse them. In 
the course of the afternoon he got them to advance 
about a mile and a half, but farther they would not 
go, neither would they part with their bundles. Some 
of the best walkers were at length induced to accom- 
pany Captain Grey in search of water, which was 
found after a circuitous walk of seven miles. 

10th.—Those who had been in search of water rejoined 
the rest, bringing a supply for them, and the journey 
was resumed ; but Woods soon delayed their progress, 
As he was now really ill, Captain Grey took up his 
bundle, and promising to pay Shins the full value of it 
on reaching Perth, proceeded to open it amidst a 
torrent of abuse, the poor man alternately deploring 
with tears his ‘dying state and the loss of his property, 
The contents were “three yards of thick heavy can- 
vas; some duck, which he had purloined ; a large roll 
of sewing thread, ditto; a thick pea-jacket, which I had 
abandoned at the boats, and had, at his request, given 
to him; and various other old pieces of canvas and 
duck; also a great part of the cordage of one of the 
boats, which he had taken without permission.” For 
these contemptible articles this foolish fellow had risked 
not only his own life, but those of the whole party, who 
had frequently to halt on his account. They had now 
been seven days on their route, had advanced about 
seventy miles, and were still two hundred and thirty 
miles from Perth, direct distance. Some were entirely 
destitute of provisions, and none had more than six or 
seven pounds of flour left. Captain Grey’s stock 
consisted of one pound and a half of flour and half a 
ae of arrow-root, and the native was dependent on 

im for food. The whole party were in a much weaker 
state; the time was comet for reaching the settled dis- 
tricts by forced marches; and the majority were still 
for advancing slowly, with frequent halts to recruit 
their strength. In this critical situation, Captain Grey 
determined to push on for Perth with the strongest 
men and best walkers, promising to send provisions 
for the rest to a place fifty-five miles north of Perth. 
His party consisted of himself, the native, and four 
other men, and six were left behind who pursued the 
favourite system of halting. 

llith.—We now accompany Captain Grey’s party. 
After a wearisome walk over small hills covered with 
prickly scrub, they came to a thickly-matied wood, 
which required the greatest exertion to induce the men 
to push through. In great distress for want of water, 
they reached the dry bed of a river, three hundred 
yards wide, and forty or fifty feet deep, which at cer- 
tain seasons appeared to be subject to heavy floods, 
but was now a vast channel of white sand, painful to 
the eyes to look upon: but on scraping a hole in the 
sand, water trickled into it. Captain Grey’s last pound 
of flour was made into a “ damper,” and he supped on 
aspoonful of arrow-root. In the night a rat gnawed 
through his canvas bag, and eat half the damper, and 
his whole stock of provisions consisted of the remainder, 
and three table-spoonsful of arrow-root. 


(To be coutinued.] 
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(‘* With a new-fangled lady, that is dainty, nice, and spare, 
Who never knew what belonged to good housekeeping or care.’’) 


THE OLD AND YOUNG COURTIER.—No. VI. 
THE NEW HALL. 


Tue Paston Letters* afford us some curious informa- 
tion as to housekeeping in general, and also as to the 
domestic education of the daughters of genteel families, 
ata period earlier than that of the production of the 
ballad we are considering, but more accordant with 
the description there given than that of |the time 
assigned by the song. From the reign of Henry VI. 
downward, the growth of commerce, the destruction 
of the aristocratic families by the civil wars, and the 
long peace enjoyed during the reigns of Henry VII. 
and Henry VIII., had most materially altered the 
character of domestic establishments. The “twenty 
old fellows in blue coats and badges” were fast disap- 
pearing before the accession of Elizabeth, and were 
chiefly employed at court, or on occasions of great 
ceremony only. At the earlier period, these retainers 
were kept as a means of political influence, and were 
too often the instruments of the grossest outrage and 
injustice, of which, the work we have just mentioned 
contains several instances of a most violent character, 
and Shakspere has represented a similar state of society 
in his ‘ Henry VI.,’ in the contest between the Duke 
of Gloucester’s and Cardinal Beaufort’s “ old fellows.” 


* The Paston Letters, A new edition, by A. Ramsay, 2 yols, 


Nor was, probably, the payment of their money-wages 
quite so easy or such a matter-of-course affair as we 
are told by the ballad-writer. The great Farl of 
Warwick has a letter in the Paston collection ur- 
gently soliciting a loan of 20/., pledging his knight- 
hood for its repayment; and the burden of a great 
part of the epistles in the work is the want of ready 
money. The inconvenience of these “old fellows 

had been long seriously felt, and many prohibitions 
had been enacted against them, even from the time of 
Richard II. downward. Exceptions were, however, 
allowed, and under this cloak they were continued, 
and even expected on state occasions, such as when 
waiting on the king in his pragresses. On the visit 
of Edward IV. to Norfolk, Sir John Paston had to 
rovide twenty liveried retainers, and the Duke of 
Norfolk two hundred ; but in the reign of Henry VII., 
the Earl of Oxford having received that monarch with 
a numerous retinue, that severe and politic monarch 
inflicted the full amount of the legal fine upon him 
for his trangression. : 

These serving-men were, however, still kept up for 
state. Dr. Donne, who was born in 1573, and who 
wrote his satires during the latter part of the reign of 
Elizabeth, speaks in them of 

*¢ a velvet justice, with a long 
Great train of blue-coats, twelve or fourteen strong ™ 
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And in the comedy of *‘ Wit without Money,’ by Beau- 
wont and Fletcher, about 1625, the opinions of Valen- 
tine, one of the characters, are thus described :-— 
« No gentleman that has estate, to use it 

Iu keeping house or followers, for those ways 

He cries against, for eating sins, dull surfeits, 

Cramming of serving-men, mustering of beggars, 

Maintaining hospitals for kites and curs, 

Grounding their fat faiths upon old country preverbs ; 

God bless the founders! These he would have vented 

Into more manly uses, wit, and carriage.” 


These opinions, though exaggerated, were doubtless 
held by many. 

Under the old system “the care” of “good house- 
keeping” was a matter of no small importance. It 
was necessary to use a wise foresight, as even articles 
now of the most common use were then only to be 
procured in London. Sugar, honey, figs, even pewter 
vessels and candlesticks, with many other articles, are 
mentioned in the ‘ Paston Letters’ as not procurable in 
Norwich. When making provision for Lent, Margaret 
Paston writes to her husband, “ As for herring, I have 
bought a horse-load for 4s. 6d.; I can get none eels 
yet.” To prepare young ladies for sucha care, they 
were sent to the houses of friends of a superior rank, 
to learn the domestic economy of a large household. 
Sir John Heveningham wishes to place a niece with 
Margaret Paston, and he says, “I will content ye for 
her board, that ye be well pleased.” The daughter of 
Agnes Paston was placed with Lady Pole, the dowager 
of the Duke of Suffolk, and upon her marriage she 
writes to her mother requesting her, “as to my Lady 
Pool, with whom I sojourned, that ye will be my 
tender and good mother, that she may be paid for all 
the costs done to me before my marriage.” All ladies 
but those of the very highest rank seem to have 
occupied themselves in at least the active superin- 
tendence of all household operations, from the pickling 
of beeves and hogs for their daily consumption, to the 
preparation of distilled waters or ointments as medica- 
ments for their own families or their neighbours. 

The alteration in this state of manners, which had 
been gradually taking place, had no doubt meena 
a striking contrast by the time of James. The exten- 
sion of printing had also elevated the standard of 
mental accomplishments among the female sex to a 
very considerable degree, and ladies distinguished 
for their learning were by no means uncommon, 

articularly while stimulated by the example of Eliza- 
Poth. But luxury, with its attendants, folly and 
fashion, no doubt lowered the moral tone of the 
female character, and prevented the general elevation 
of its mental development during the reign of James. 
We are not, therefore, to be surprised at the repre- 
sentations we receive of female manners and pursuits 
under the influence of a court so wanting in the 
decorum and strictness which had marked tfat of the 
preceding one. We find a most complete picture of 
this change in Shirley’s ‘Lady of Pleasure,’ a play 
which, though not produced till 1635, under the reign 
of Charles I., may be taken rather as indicating the 
manners of the previous reign, or at least not an 
exaggeration of them. In this drama the young and 
handsome wife of a country gentleman, a knight, has 
insisted on coming to London, to enjoy its pleasures, 
and avoid the dulness of the country, which she thus 
describes :— 

“ T would not 

Endure again the country conversation, 

To be the lady of six shires! The men 

So near the primitive making, they retain 

A sense of nothing but the earth: their brains 

And barren beads standing as much in want 

Of ploughing as their ground, To hear a fellow 
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Make himself merry, and his horse, with whistling 
Sellinger’s Round! To observe with what solemnity 
They keep their wakes, and throw for pewter candlesticks ! 
How they become the morris, with whose bells 

They ring all in to Whitsun-ales; and sweat, 

Through twenty scarfs and napkins, till the hobby-horse 
Tires, and the maid Marian, dissolv’d to a jelly, 

Be kept for spoon-meat !"” 


Ifere are the old simple sports, with which luxury 
and fashion had become dissatisfied. The husband of 
the lady, Sir Thomas Bornwell, remonstrates with her 
as to the objects for which she desires to exchange 
them, in the following affectionate, yet manly manner : 


** My heart is honest, 
And must take liberty to think you have 
Obey’d no modest counsel, to effect, 
Nay, study ways of pride and costly ceremony ; 
Your change of gaudy furniture, and pictures 
Of this Italian master, and that Dutchman ; 
Your mighty looking-glasses, like artillery, 
Brought home on engines; the superfluous plate, 
Autique and modern ; varieties of tires; 
Fourscore-pound suppers for my lord, your kinsman, 
Banquets for t’other lady aunt, and cousins; 
And perfumes that exceed all; trains of servants 
To stifle us at home, and shew abroad 
More motley than the French or the Venetian, 
About your coach, whose rude postilion 
Must pester every narrow lane, till passengers 
And tradesmen curse your choking up their stalls ; 
And common cries pursue your ladyship 
For hindering of their market. 

“ Lady B. Have you done, sir? 

“ Sir Thomas B. I could accuse the gaiety of your wardrobe, 
And prodigal embroideries, under which 
Rich satins, plushes, cloth of silver, dare 
Not show their own complexions; your jewels, 
Able to burn out the spectator’s eyes, 

And show like bonfires on you by the tapers : 
Something might here be spar’d, with safety of 
Your birth and honour, since the truest wealth 
Shines from the soul, and draws up just admiters,— 
I could urge something more. 

“ Lady B. Pray do: I like 
Your homily of thrift. 

“ Sir T. B. I could wish, madam, 

You would not game so much. 

“ Lady B. A gamester, too! 

“ Sir T. B. But are not come to that acquaintance yet 
Should teach you skill enough to raise your profit ; 
You look not through the subtilty of cards, 

And mysteries of dice, nor can you save 

Charge with the box, buy petticoats and pearls, 
And keep your family by the precious income ; 
Nor do I wish you should : my poorest servaut 
Shall not upbraid my tables, nor his hire, 
Purchas'd beneath my honour. You make play 
Not a pastime, but a tyranny, and vex 

Yourself and my estate by it. 

* Lady B. Good! proceed. 

“ SirT. B. Another game you have, which consumes mofe 
Your fame than purse; your revels in tlie night, 
Your meetings called the Ball, to which repair, 
As to the court of pleasure, all your gallants, 

And ladies, thither bound by a subpoena 
Of Venus, and small Cupid’s high displeasure. 
x * x * * cs 


My thoughts acquit you for dishonouring me 
By any foul act; but the virtuous know 
’Tis not enough to clear ourselves, but the 
Suspicious of our shame.” 


In Massinger’s ‘ City Madam,’ of a somewhat earlier 
date, 1632, the two daughters of the wealthy knight 
Sir John Frugal contrast even more distinctl the 
alteration alluded to in the ballad: the one repudiates 
the old duties, which she details, together with a well- 
founded reproach against the too common grossness 
with which their simplicity was too often accompanied: 
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“ Mary. And can you in your wisdom, 
Or rustical simplicity, imagine 
You have met some innocent country girl, that never 
Look'd further than her father's farm, nor knew more 
Than the price of corn in the market; or at what rate 
Beef went a stone? that would survey your dairy, 
And bring in mutton out of cheese and butter? 
That could give directions at what time of the moon 
To cut her cocks for capons against Christmas, 
Or when to raise up ings? 

“ Plenty. These are arts 
Woukd not misbecome you, though you should put in 
Obedience and duty. 

* Mary. Yes, and patience, 
To sit like a fool at home, and eye your thrashers ; 
Then make provision for your slavering hounds, 
When you come drunk from an alehouse, after hunting 
With your clowns and comrades, as if all were yours, 
You the lord paramount, and I the drudge !” 


The other sister thus informs her suitor of what she 
expects upon her becoming his wife, and the passage 
contains also a curious allusion to the customs of the 
theatre :— 

“ My woman, sworn to my secrets, my caroch 
Drawn by six Flanders mares, my coachman, grooms, 
Postilion, and footmen. 
« Sir Maurice. 

To be demanded ? 

“ Anne. Yes, sir; mine own doctor, 

French and Italian cooks, musicians, songsters, 

And a chaplain that must preach to please my fancy : 

A friend at court, to place me at a masque ; 

The private box ta’en up at a new play, 

For me and my retinue; a fresh habit 

Of a fashion never seen before, to draw 

The gallants’ eyes, that sit on the stage, upon me ; 

Some decayed lady, for my parasite, 

To flatter me, and rail at other madams ; 

And there ends my ambition.” 


These instances, though they may look extravagant, 
are however paralleled by recorded facts. Soon after 
the marriage of Elizabeth, the rich heiress of Sir John 
Spencer, in 1594, a few years before the accession of 
James, she wrote a letter to her husband, Lord Compton, 
afterwards Earl of Northampton, in which she says :— 
“] pray and beseech you to grant to me, your most 
kind and loving wife, the sum of 2600/., quarterly to be 
paid. Also I would, besides that allowance, have 600/., 
quarterly to be paid, for the performance of charitable 
works ; and those things I would not, neither will be, 
accountable for. Also I will have three horses for my 
own saddle, that none shall dare lend or borrow ; none 
lend but I, none borrow but you. Also I would have two 
gentlewomen, lest one should be sick, or have some 
other let ; also, believe it, it is an undecent thing for a 
gentlewoman tostand mumping alone, when God hath 
blessed their lord and lady with a great estate. Also 
when I ride a-hunting or a-hawking, or travel from one 
house to another, I will have them attending; so for 
either of these said women I must and will have for 
either of them ahorse. Also I will have six or eight 
gentlemen; and I will have my two coaches, one lined 
with velvet to myself, with four very fine horses ; and a 
coach for my women lined with cloth, and laced with 
gold, otherwise with scarlet and laced with silver, with 
four good horses. : oleae 2 . And for 
myself, besides my yearly allowance, I would have 
twenty gowns of apparel, six of them excellent good 
ones, eight of them for the country, and six other 
of them very excellent good ones. Also I would have 
to put in my purse 2000/. and 200/., and so you to pay 
my debts. Also I would have 6000/. to buy me jewels, 
and 4000/. to buy me a pearl chain. Now, seeing I 
have been and am so reasonable unto you, I pray you 
do find my children apparel and their schooling, and 
all my servants, men and women, their wages, Also 
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I will have all my houses furnished, and my lodging- 
chambers to be suited with all such furniture as is fit: 
as beds, stools, chairs, suitable cushions, carpets, silver 
warming-pans, cupboards of plate, fair hangings, and 
such like. So for my drawing-chambers in all houses, 
I will have them delicately furnished, both with hang- 
ings, couch, canopy, glass, carpet, chairs, cushions, 
and all things thereunto belonging.” 

Of the shovel-board, which is seen in the engraving, 
we shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 





FROISSART AND HIS CHRONICLE. 
BATTLE OF POITIERS—(concluded). 
As the Prince and his company passed through the 
lane and charged across the moor, the shock was as 
terrible as it was speedily decisive. The Duke of 
Athens, Constable of France, with a very large body 
of horse, received them with courage and spirit, 
answering their cry of “St. George for Guienne,” 
with shouts of “ Mountjoy, St. Denis,” but it was all 
in vain; they were overthrown, and the English 
passed on. A body of German chivalry now endea- 
voured to stem the torrent, but a storm of arrows was 
directed upon them, which it was impossible for them 
to bear up against: the chief leaders were slain almost 
immediately, and the body thrown into inextricable 
confusion. The battalion of the Duke of Normandy, 
with whom were two other of the king’s sons, the counis 
of Poitiers and Touraine, should next have received the 
English attack, but the royal princes, “ who were right 
young, believed their governors,* and so departed 
from the field, and with them more than eight hundred 
lances, that struck no stroke that day.” Some of the 
noblemen who had been with them, however, pressed 
forward to join their countrymen wherever the fight 
was fiercest. And now came the worst blow that 
France was destined to suffer that day. Her brave 
and patriotic spirits felt that all could not be lost 
while the national honour was preserved, but deep 
indeed must shame have sunk to their hearts when 
they saw the large reserved body of horse, commanded 
by the Duke of Orleans—a body which yet, by a des- 
rate and skilful attack, might have changed the 
fortunes of the day—quit the field, without even affect- 
ing to strike a blow. Thus deserted by those on whom 
he had placed reliance, and overborne by the power of 
his enemies, the King of France deported himself like 
a king, and when his battalion met the Prince’s charge 
there was truly “a sore fight, and many a great stroke 
given and received.” John fought on foot in the very 
midst of the press, with a battle-axe in his hand, and 
did such personal service in his own cause, as to excite 
the wonder and emulation of his faithful adherents. 
Immediately by his side was his youngest son Philip, 
a boy of sixteen, who, as if to redeem the cowardice of 
his brothers, behaved in a manner equally touching 
and heroic. Constantly watching his father, and heed- 
less of his own danger, he cried out to him, according 
as he saw any blow about to be struck, “ Father, guard 
ourself on the right; guard yourself on the left,” &c. 
he king received two wounds in the face, and was 
beaten down, but he rose, still defending himself with 
unfailing courage. And he would no doubt have 
perished—as, to every cry for surrender from the 
throng around him, he still dealt a blow by way of 
reply—but for the exertions of a young French knight 
who had been banished from France for killing a man 
in a fray, and was now in the English service. This 
knight, Sir Denis of Morbecque, “ by strength of his 
body and arms he came to the French king, and said 
in good French, ‘Sir, yield you.’ The king beheld the 
* That is to say, we presume, in other words, acted according 
to their advice or counsel, 
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knight, and said, ‘To whom shall I yield me? Where 
is my cousin the Prince of Wales ’?—if I might see 
him, I would speak with him.’ Denis answered and 
said, ‘Sir, he is not here ; but yield you to me, and I 
shall bring you to him.’ ‘Who be you?’ quoth the 
king. ‘Sir, I am Denis of Morbecque, a knight of 
Artois; but I serve the king of England, because I am 
banished the realm of France, and I have forfeited all 
I had there. Then the king gave him his right 
gauntlet, saying, ‘I yield me to you.’” The whole 
scene following is such an admirable piece of dramatic 
and picturesque composition, that we cannot venture 
to abridge or mutilate it. At this time “there was a 
great press about the king, for every man enforced 
him to say, ‘I have taken him,’ so that the king could 
not go forward with his young son, the Lord Philip, with 
him, because of the press. The Prince of Wales, who 
was courageous and cruel as a lion, took that day great 
pleasure to fight and to chase his enemies; the Lord 
John Chandos, who was with him of all that day, never 
lefthim, nor never took heed of taking any prisoner. 
Then, at the end of the battle, he said to the prince, ‘Sir, 
it were good that you rested here, and set your banner 
a-high in this bush, that your people may draw 
hither, for they be sore spread abroad, nor I can see no 
more banners nor pennons of the French party; 
wherefore, sir, rest and refresh you, for ye be sore 
chafed.’ Then the prince's banner was set up a-high on 
a bush, and trumpets and clarions began to sound. 
Then the prince did off his bascinet, and the knights 
for his body and they of his chamber were ready 
about him, and a red pavilion pight up; and then 
drink was brought forth to the prince, and for such 
lords as were about him, the which still increased as 
they came from the chase. There they ‘arried and 
their prisoners with them. And when the two mar- 
shals were come to the prince, he demanded of them if 
they knew any tidings of the French king: they 
answered and said, ‘Sir, we hear none of certainty; 
but we think verily he is either dead or taken, for be 
is not gone out of the battle.’ Then the prince said to 
the Earl of Warwick and Sir Reginald Cobham, ‘Sirs, 
I require you to go forth, and sce what ye can know, 
that at your return ye may show me the truth.” These 
two lords took their horses, and departed from the 
prince, and rode up a little hill to Jook about them: 
then they perceived a flock of men-at-arms coming 
together right wearily; there was the French king 
afoot in great peril, for Englishmen and Gascons were 
his masters; they had taken him from Sir Denis of 
Morbecque perforce, and such as were most of force 
said, ‘I have taken him ;—‘ Nay,’ quoth another, ‘I 
have taken him;’ so they strave which should have 
him. Then the French king, to eschew that peril, said, 
‘ Sirs, strive not ; lead me courteously and my son to my 
cousin the prince, and strive not for my taking, for I 
am so greata lord (as to be able) to make you all rich.’ 
The king's words somewhat appeased them ; howbeit, 
ever as they went they made riot, and brawled for the 
taking of the king. When the two aforesaid lords 
saw and heard that noise and strife among them, they 
came tothem, and said, ‘Sirs, what is the matter that 
ye strive for? ‘Sirs,’ said one of them, ‘it is for the 
French king, who is here taken prisoner, and there be 
more than ten knights and squires that challengeth 
the taking of him and of his son.’ Then the two lords 
entered into the press, and caused every man to draw 
back, and commanded them in the prince’s name, on 
pain of their heads, to make no more noise, nor to 
approach the king no nearer, without they were com- 
manded. Then every man gave room to the lords, and 
they alighted aud did their reverence to the king, and 
so brought him and his son in peace and rest to the 
Prince of Wales.” 
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The battle began in the morning and ended at noon, 
and in that short space of time there was slain “all 
the flower of France ; and there was taken, with the 
king and the Lord Philip his son, a seventeen 
earls, besides barons, knights, and squires.” Indeed, 
“ when every man was come from the chase, they had 
twice as many prisoners as they were in number in all ; 
then it was counselled among them because of 
the great charge and doubt to keep so many, that they 
should put many of them to ransom incontinent (im- 
mediately) in the field, and so they did; and the 
prisoners found the English and Gascons right cour 
teous. There were many that day put to ransom and 
let go, all only on their promise of faith and truth to 
return again, between that and Christmas, to Bordeaux 
with their ransoms. Then that night they lay in the 
field, beside whereas the battle had been : some unarmed 
them, but not all; and unarmed all their prisoners, 
and every man made good cheer to his prisoner ; for 
that day whosoever took any prisoner he was clear his, 
and might quit or ransom him at his pleasure. All 
such as were there with the prince were all made rich 
with honours and goods, as well by ransoming of pri- 
soners as by winning of gold, silver, plate, jewels, that 
was there found.” 

Several interesting incidents marked the battle, and 
these Froissart has recorded with all his usual delightful 
simplicity and freshness. Among the noblemen who 
particularly distinguished themselves on the English 
side was the Lord James Audley, who, “ with the aid 
of his four squires, fought always in the chief of the 
battle : he was sore hurt in the body and in the visage ; 
as long as his breath served him he fought: at last, at 
the end of the battle, his four squires took him and 
brought him out of the field, and laid him under a 
hedge-side for to refresh him, and they unarmed him, 
and bound up his wounds as well as they could.” 
Scarcely was the fight over, before the prince, remem- 
bering him of his faithful servant, sent to him, saying, 
“Go and know if he may be brought hither, or else 
I will go and see him there as he is.” Feeble as he 
was, this message infused new strength into the brave 
knight's body, and he caused himself to be borne in 
a litter before the prince, who took him in his arms, and 
kissed him, and made him “ great cheer.” “Sir James,” 
said he, “I and all ours take you in this journey for the 
best doer in arms: and to the intent to furnish you the 
better to pursue the wars, I retain you for ever to 
be my knight, with five hundred marks of yearly reve- 
nues, the which I shall assign you on mine heritage in 
England.” We need not wonder at the close personal 
attachment that existed between the Black Prince and 
his chief followers, when we see such evidences of his 
magnificently generous disposition, and the manner in 
which such gifts were bestowed ; nor to find how such 
feelings spread downwards through the large body of 
knights and squires which in the middle ages formed 
so considerable a portion of re European army, 
when we follow Lord Audley back to his tent, and 
witness what immediately occurred there. Having 
first sent for several noblemen of his lineage, he then 
called before them his four squires and divided the whole 
of his master’s munificent gift among them and their 
heirs for ever ! Well may Froissart remark that “ every 
man beheld other” in astonishment. But such, again, 
was chivalry! ever delighting in self-sacrifices, whe- 
ther of life, liberty, or possessions, and thereby prac- 
tically leaving to the very different feelings and 
customs of our own time its best apology for the sacri- 
fices it was for ever making of the life, liberty, and 
possessions of others. With one more charming little 
story, which in itself might furnish excellent materials 
for a romance, we conclude these episodes of the 
great field of Poitiers, “ Also jt fortuned that another 
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squire of Picardy, called John de Helenes, was fled 
from the battle, and met with his page, who delivered 
him a new fresh horse, whereon he rode away alone. 
The same season there was in the field the Lord Berk- 
ley of England, a young lusty knight, who the same 
day had reared his banner, and he all alone pursued the 
said John of Helenes; and when he had followed the 
space of a league, the said John turned again, and laid 
his sword in the rest instead of a spear, and came run- 
ning toward the Lord Berkley, who lifted up his sword 
_ to have stricken the squire, but when he saw the stroke 
Come, he turned from it, so that the Englishman lost his 
stroke,and John struck him as he passed on the arm 
that the Lord Berkley’s sword fell into the field : when 
he saw his sword down, he lighted suddenly off his 
horse, and came to the place where his sword lay ; and 
as he Se go down to take up his sword, the French 
squire did prick his sword at him, and by hap struck 
him through both the thighs, so that the knight fell to 
the earth and could not help himself: and John 
alighted off his horse and took the knight’s sword that 
lay on the ground, and came to him, and demanded if 
he would yield him or not : the knight then demanded 
his name. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I hight John of Helenes, 
but what is your name?’ . ‘Certainly,’ said the 
knight, ‘my name is Thomas, and I am Lord of 
Berkley, a fair castle on the river of Severn, in the 
marches of Wales.’ ‘Well, Sir,’ quoth the squire, 
*then ye shall be my prisoner, and I shall bring you 
in safeguard, and I shall see that you shall be healed of 
your hurt.’ ‘Well,’ said the knight, ‘I am content 
to be your prisoner, for ye have by law of arms won 
me.” There he sware to be his prisoner, rescue or 
no rescue.* Then the squire drew forth the sword 
out of the knight’s thighs, and the wound was open; 
then he wrapped and bound the wound, and set him on 
his horse, and so brought him fair and easily to Chatel- 
Herault, and there tarried more than fifteen days for 
his sake, and did get him remedy for his hurt; and 
when he was somewhat amended, then he got hima 
litter, and so brought him at his ease to his house in 
Picardy; there he was more than a year, till he was 

erfectly whole. And when he departed he paid for 
is ransom six thousand nobles, and so this squire was 
made a knight by reason of the profit that he had of 
the Lord Berkley.” 

The supper that night on the field will, no doubt, 
live in the memory of most readers. Certainly never 
did chivalry show itself more vividly in the contrasted 
light which it so loved—of its terrible power and 
recklessness in the field, and its almost feminine grace 
and gentleness out of it—than at Poitiers. We have 
seen what the battle was: here is Froissart’s notice of 
the supper. “The prince made the king and his 
son, the Lord James of Bourbon, the Lord John d’Ar- 
_tois, the Earl of Tancarville, the Earl d’ Estampes, 
the Earl Dammartyn, the Earl of Greville, and the 
Lord of Pertney, to sit all at one board, and other 
lords, knights, and squires at other tables; and 
always the prince served before the king, as humbly 
as he could, and would not sit at the king’s board, for 
any desire that the king could make: but he said he 
was not sufficient to sit at the table with so greata 
prince as the king was: buf then he said to the king, 
* Sir, for God’s sake make none evil nor heavy cheer, 
though God did not this day consent to follow your 
will: for, sir, surely the king my father shall bear you 
as much honour and amity as he may do, and shall 
accord with you so reasonably, that ye shall ever be 
friends together after: and, sir, methink you ought to 
rejoice, though the journey be not as you would have 

* A particularly necessary proceeding in so bold an act as the 
soldier of a defeated army carrying away as prisoner a soldier of 
the conquering, where rescue was so very vrobable. 
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had it; for this day ye have won the high renown of 
prowess, and have past this day in valiantness all 
other of your party. Sir, I say not this to mock you: 
for all that be on our party, that saw every man’s deeds, 
are plainly accorded o true sentence to give you the 
prize and chaplet.’ ” 

The fate of the war was decided by this victory: 
the French were utterly dispirited, and the country 
was in a fearful state of distress and disorganization, 
which grew daily worse. John remained for two or 
three years prisoner in London; and then the | en 
of Bretigny was concluded, by which Edward re- 
nounced the throne of France, and his claim to Nor- 
mandy, Anjou, and Maine; reserving only on the 
continent Calais, Guisnes, the countries of Gui- 
enne and Poictou with their dependencies, and 
the county of Ponthieu, his mother’s inheritance : on 
the other hand, he was to have full and entire sove- 
reignty over those places reserved, and to be paid in 
six years three million crowns of gold as the price of 
John’s ransom. For security of the fulfilment of these 
terms, Edward demanded as hostages sixteen of the 
prisoners taken at Poitiers, twenty-five French barons, 
and forty-two of the richest burghers of the country. 
King John himself was allowed to go over to France 
to make the necessary arrangements, Which failing to 
do, he, with that high sense of honour which charac- 
terised all these later proceedings, returned, and died 
at the Savoy in London, regretted quite as much by 
the English as by his own subjects. Quarrels now 
took place about the performance of the treaty, and 
the result was that the Dauphin, now Charles V., 
“the Wise,” drove the English almost entirely out of 
the country by a series 2f petty but continual successes. 
Strenuous exertions were made in the later reigns of 
Henry V. and Henry VI., and they were marked by a 
companion victory to Cressy and Poitiers,—Agincourt; 
but the result of the whole was the adding Normandy 
and Aquitaine to the French crown, instead of adding 
the French crown to them, as was the hope and aim 
of our monarchs in commencing these brilliant but 
unjust and lamentable wars. 


The Constitution of the Atmosphere adjusted to Animal and 
Vegetable Life-—The air we breathe, and from which plants 
also derive a portion of their nourishment, consists of a mixture 
of oxygen and nitrogen gases, with a minute quantity of car- 
bonic acid, and a variable proportion of watery vapour. Every 
hundred gallons of dry air contain about 21 gallons of oxygen 
and 79 of nitrogen. The carbonic acid amounts only to one 
gallon in 2500, while the watery vapour in the atmosphere varies 
from 1 to 24 gallons (of steam) in 1000 gallons of common air. 
The oxygen in the air is necessary to the respiration of animals, 
and to the support of combustion (burning of bodies). The 
nitrogen serves principally to dilute the strength, so to speak, of 
the pure oxygen, in which gas, if unmixed, animals would live 
and combustibles burn with too great rapidity. The small 
quantity of carbonic acid affords an important part of their food 
to plants, and the watery vapour in the air aids in keeping the 
surfaces of animals and plants in a moist and pliant state; while, 
in due season, it descends also in refreshing showers, or studs 
the evening leaf with sparkling dew. There is a beautiful 
adjustment in the constitution of the atmosphere to the nature 
and necessities of living beings. The energy of the pure oxygen 
is tempered, yet not too much weakened, by the admixture of 
nitrogen. The carbonic acid, which alone is noxious to life, is 
mixed in so minute a proportion as to be harmless to animals, while 
it is still beneficial to plants; and when the air is overloaded 
with watery vapour, it is provided that it shall descend in rain. 
These rains at the same time serve another purpose. From the 
surface of the earth there are continually ascending vapours and 
exhalations of a more or less noxious kind: these the rains wash 
out from the air, and bring back to the soil, at once purifying 
the atmosphere through which they descend, and refreshing and 
fertilizing the land on which they fall.—Johnston’s Elements of 


Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. 
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